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fien and HPManners. 
NOCTES NATHANIANZ. 


—— 
NO. I. 


—_ 
THE CRANIOLOGIST. 





Mow sublime! how poetical is that science which 
snatches the misty veil from nature, and drags, unwillingly 
perhaps, to the light of day the innate yet occult princi- 
ples of man! How worthy of the immortal Gods! rem- 
nant of theGoldenAge! ‘*Cedite Romani, cedite Greci!” 
To you, Gall and Spurzheim, twin stars of brighter lustre 
than the sons of Leda, belongs the laurel of undying fame 
(“ palmam qui meruit ferat”) for that grand and noble 
discovery, which I hold to be of greater and more lasting 
interest than all the vagaries that philosophy has ever 
dreamt of; a discovery drawn from the very depth of the 
well of truth, which, in the narrow compass of an indivi- 
dual cranium, gives ‘‘ a local habitation and a name” to 
all the wild luxuriances of fancy, a motive for every ac- 
tion, an origin to every thought! Oh! that ‘‘.one small 
head can carry all we know!” before whose broad and 
sweeping rule the puny distinctions of good and evil, and 
all the narrow prejudices and principles which ages of hu- 
man ingenuity have invented, vanish into empty air!! 

Oh! sweet, majestic, consoling theory:—theory? let me 
not brand it with so ignoble and illusive a name; but fact, 
firm and fixed as fate, which waving the vain labour of 
empty argument, tells me, in a moment, why I am a wise 
man or a fool, a coxcomb or a knave, or why I am a plain, 
downright, honest man. No more need we cogitate on 
the restless pillow to solve the problem of a foolish or a 
Vicious action; but knock down the bugbear, conscience, 
with the stubborn ‘‘ argumentum ad hominem,” and 
say “Twas not I, ’twas the organ within me!”—No 
more need we waver and hesitate, and weigh with scru- 
pulous care the words and deeds of any man, or woman 
either, for many a long and weary month before we take 
him to our bosom and greet him with the name of friend. 
Look but at his skull, and he stands confessed before us 
in his genuine character. No more need wefumble in our 
pockets, and listen to a long, lingering tale, before we be- 
stow our mite on a passing beggar. Let him take off his 
hat, and there is no further need of consideration. 

*Twould take an age to number o’er the manifold ad- 
vantages which it affords us, but I have said enough to 
stamp its value. 

Amazed, delighted, and enraptured with the science, I 
applied myself diligently to study its bearings. I roused 
up the fire and trimmed the candles ; placed the pale, me- 
lancholy, well-divided cranium before me, and opened the 
magic book of Gall and Spurzheim. 

And what a field of extasy did it not afford me? Fre- 
quent and pleasant were my journeys to the Jooking-glass, 
4% organ after organ developed itself to me. There stood 
imaginativeness, displaying its broad front before me: 
Wit, too, was there, on exteuded bases: benevolence and 


philoprogenitiveness, and a nice little bump of amative- 
ness and a host of good and kindly organs, swelled up into 
being before my delighted view. There were afew small, 

ugly, illnatured bumps, which I felt, or fancied I felt; 
and some, too, that I looked for in vain. Many a close 
investigation have I had for the organ of melody: but 
*twas bootless. There was no harmony within me, or upon 
me; and that may account for the fruitless labour I be- 
stowed in endeavouring to learn the gamut, which, like 
the Pons Asinorum, was to me impassable (by the bye, the 
mathematical protuberance is somewhat diminutive ;) and 
why I have no delight in the showy display of brilliant 
execution. I felt also some slight amplitude at the place 
of destructivenes, which astonished and terrified me not a 
little; but it must be doubtless an accidental occurrence ; 
some fall, or blow, or thump of my master’s bamboo, 
which has left its vestiges behind it; for I have not de- 
tected any evidences of it, except perhaps in the demolition 
of tops, and toys, and watches, when I was a stripling, to 
discover their internal mechanism (as curiosity is peculiarly 
visible); and some slight warfare since, against hares and 
partridges. 

But it does not become me to make any further discovery 
of my good qualities, or you may give me credit for an 
undue share of the organ of vanity; and as for my bad 
ones, the ‘world will doubtless be quick enough in disco- 
vering them. 

Impressed with the idea of the predominance of wit, 
I sallied forth, eager to astonish my friends with the un- 
expected display of it; but, would you suppose it, it ve- 
rily evaporated in a few sorry puns? Vexed atthe failure 
of my first essay, I curtailed the offending organ, and gave 
its superfluity to imagination ; and raising bright visions 
of fame and glory, which in themselves I took to be a 
proof of its activity, I roused all my latent energies to 
climb Parnassus, and court the smiling muses, ‘‘ ut repente 
sic poeta prodirem.” By the aid of Walker's Rhiming 
Dictionary, I manufactured some half dozen couplets to 
my entire satisfaction, till stumbling upon the word ‘ sil- 
ver,”’*—lo! there was not another word to match it,—TI gave 
up the effort in despair, grieving that the paucity of our 
language, so highly and unjustly extolled, should oppose 
the operation of so ztheveal a portion of our brain. Bene- 
volence then had its turn of activity, and I lavished my 
donations with boundless and careless profuseness, till a 
solitary sixpence in my pocket drove my attention to an- 
other, lamenting that the blindness of fortune should 
destroy the effects of a disposition so godlike. 
Philoprogenitiveness next claimed my care; and anxious 
not to allow so patriotic and endearing an organ ‘‘to waste 
its sweetness in the desert air,” I summoned fortitude to 
lock out for a helpmate; resolved to select one, not by the 
ordinary mode of youth, or wealth, or beauty, but by the 
less fallible means of craniological acuteness; and to woo 
the projections of excellence on whatever lucky head I 
found them. i 

One sweet girl, with light-blue laughing eyes, pleased 


bumps about her; but, alas! wit, unhappy wit, stood forth 
in such formidable magnitude, that I shrunk back con- 
founded, and dared not subject myself to its continual in- 
fluence.—Another black-eyed maid captivated me with her 
philoprogenitive dimensions, and her plentiful lack of wit 
(to which, since my first experiment upon myself, I have 
had a decided aversion) and I longed to make her my 
‘* mater familias.” But, proh dolor! amativeness, swell- 
ing into dire importance, dissipated my prospective happi- 
ness, and I dared not commit my honour to her keeping.— 
A third, with a gay display of goodly organs, had almost 
caught me, till a fortunate gust of wind blew gently aside 
a lock of auburn hair, and I started in affright at the dis- 
play of combativeness; and being of a peaceful tempera- 
ment, I bade her adieu! 

Fie upon all caps and bonnets ; and fie, too, upon those 
long glossy locks of silken hair, which I once so venerated"; 
and doubly fie upon those merciless perriwigs, that so 
thoruughly destroy the ends of science, and lead so many 
of her ill-starred votaries into the Charibdis of hidden 
organs! Oh! for the undisguised and unadorned * front 
and forehead,” the naked head of truth, where we may 
judge by the standard of craniological excellence! 

These untoward issues have in some measure abated the 
ardour of my matrimonial investigations; but I do not yet 
despair of finding some favoured daughter of creation 
beautified and adorable for the preponderance of projective 
goodness. In the mean time, let me recommend this glo- 
rious science to all spinsters, and widows, and bachelors, 
ere they submit to the yoke of matrimony ; to all parents, 
to look narrowly to the crania of their children, and not 
force them to occupations contrary to the bent of their 
genius. 

If thou wouldest be a poet, search for imagination and 
judgment, and a host of minor organs; which, if thou 
findest not, sit down content with humble prose. — If 
thou wouldest be a musician, feel for the bump of har- 
mony; and if thou findest it not, burn thy fiddle. In 
short, be what thy cranium tells thee thou art fit for; and 
if thou excellest, thank nature, and—Gall and Spurz- 
heim. NATHAN. 





Literary Notices. 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 





—_— 

A whimsical little volume has been ushered in with 
the new year, under this title, which is a very prepos- 
sessing letter of recommendation to the holiday folk, 
with whom we may venture to predict that this fresh 
importation from the German nursery will soon be- 
come a great favourite. The work is also interesting 
to “children of a larger growth ;” and the antiquarian 
will discover, in some of these juvenile legends, ma- 
terials for his speculations, 

The love of the marvellous appears to be an instinct 








my fancy, and I soon discerned innumerable prec ou 


of the human mind, as it has prevailed in all ages 
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amongst savage and uncultivated nations. From the 
character of some of the German stories now under 
review, it would appear that many of the most whim 
sical of the tales with which we have been delighted in 
our infancy, have been listened to with similar delight 
by the little boys and girls of other ages and oth:r 
countries. These German stories are translated from 
a larger work compiled by M. M. Grimm from the 
oral traditions of the continent; andour young readirs 
will be surprised to find that the memorable catas- 
trophe which befel the redoubted little champion, Tum 
Thumb, in the cow’s belly, is herein recorded. 

We do not recollect to have met with a translation 
written iu a better or purer style, and the grotesque 
lithographic embellishments, from the sketches of the 
celebrated Cruickshank, are executed with admirable 
freedom and spirit. 

We shall not detain our readers with any prolonged 
commentary on the work, Nursery legends are 
scarcely amenable to the rigid rules of criticism, We 
shall, therefore, pass on to ove of the storics, which 
we select as conveying a goud moral lesson, which is 
more than can, with truth, be said of the generality 
of fairy tales.—Edit. Kal. 





THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIPE. 
—_— 

There was once a fisherman who lived with his wife in 
a ditch, close by the sea side. The fisherman used to go 
out all day long a fishing ; and one day, as he sat on the 
shore with his rod, looking at the shining water and 
watching his line, all on a sudden his float was dragged 
away deep under the sea: and in drawing it up he pulled 
a great fish out of the water. The fish said to him, ‘* Pray 
let me live: I am not a real fish; I am an enchanted 
prince, put me in the water again, and let me go.” 
**@h!” said the man, ** you need not make so many 
words about the matter; I wish to have nothing to do 
with a fish that can talk; so swim away as soon as you 
please.” Then he put him back into the water, and the 
fish darted straight down to the bottom, and left a long 
streak of blood behind him. 

When the fisherman went home to his wife in the ditch, 
he told her how he had caught a great fish, and how it had 
told him it was an enchanted prince, and that on hearing 
it speak he had let it go again. ‘* Did you not ask it for 
any thing ?” said the wife. ‘* No,” said the man, ‘* what 
should I ask for 2”? ‘* Ah!” said the wife, ** we live very 
wretchedly here in this nasty stinking ditch; do go back, 
and tell the fish we want a little cottage.” 

The fisherman did not much like the business: how- 
ever, he went to the sea, and when he came there the 
water looked all yellow and green. And he stood at the 
water’s edge, and said, 

““O man of the sea, 
Come listen to me; 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of imy life, 
Has sent me to bega boon of thee !” 

Then the fish came swimming to him, and said, ** Well, 
what does she want?” ‘* Ah!’’ answered the fisherman, 
** my wife says, that when I had caught you, I ought to 
have asked you for something before I let you go again ; 
she does not like living any longer in the ditch, and wants 
a little cottage.” ‘*Go home, then,” said the fish, ** she 
is in the cottage already.” So the man went home, and 
saw his wife standing at the coor of a cottage. ‘* Come 
in, come in,” said she; “is not this much better than 
the ditch ?” And there was a parlour, and a bed-cham- 
- ber, anda kitchen; and behind the cottage there was a 
little garden with all sorts of flowers and fruits, and a 
court-yard full of ducks and chickens. ‘* Ah!” said the 
fishermen, ** how happily we shall live!” ** We will try 
to do so at least,”’ said his wife. 
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Every thing went right for a week or two, and then 
Dame Alice said, ** Husband, there is not room enough 
in this cottage, the court-yard and garden are a great deal 
too small; I should like to have a large stone castle to live 
in; so goto the fish again, and tell him to give us a castle.” 
** Wife,” said the fisherman, ‘*I don’t like to go to him 
again, for perhaps he will be angry ; we ought to be con- 
tent with the cottage.” ‘* Nonsense!” said the wife; 
**he will do it very willingly; go along, and try.” 

The fisherman went; but his heart was very heavy: 
and when he came to the sea, it looked blue and gloomy, 
though it was quite calm, and he went close to it, and said, 

“Oman of the sea! 
Come listen to me; 
for Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee!” 

‘¢ Well, what does she want now ?” said the fish. ** Ah!” 
said the man very sorrowfully, ** my wife wants to live in 
a stone-castle.” ‘*Go home then,” said the fish, ‘* she 
is standing at the door of it already.’? So away went the 
fisherman, and found his wife standing before a great 
castle. ‘*See,” said she, ‘tis not this grand?” With 
that they went into the castle together, and found a great 
many servants there, and the rooms all richly furnished 
and full of golden chairs and tables; and behind the castle 
was a garden, and a wood half a mile long, full of sheep, 
and goats, and hares, and deer; and in the court-yard 
were stables and cow-houses. ‘** Well,” said the man, 
**now will we live contented and happy in this beautiful 
castle for the rest of our lives.” ** Perhaps we may,” 
said the wife; ‘* but let us consider and sleep upon it be- 
fore we make up our minds:”’ so they went to bed. 

The next morning, when Dame Alice awoke, it was 
bread day-light, and she jogged the fisherman with her 
elbow, and said, ** Get up, husband, and bestir yourself, 
for we must be king of all the land.” ‘* Wife, wife,” 
said the man ** why should we wish to be king? I will 
not beking.” ‘* Then I will,” said Alice. ‘* But, wife,” 
answered the fisherman, ‘* how can you be king? the fish 
cannot make youaking.” ‘* Husband,” said she, ** say no 
more about it, but go and try; I will be king!” So the 
man went away, quite sorrowful to think that his wife 
shoul want to be king. The sea looked a dark gray 
colou and was covered with foam as he cried out, 

* Oman of the sea, 
Come listen to me; 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg 2 boon of thee!” 

‘6 Well, what would she have now?” said the fish. 
“* Alas!” said the man, ** my wife wants to be king.” 
** Go home,” said the fish; ‘* she is king already.” 

Then the fisherman went home; and as he came close 
to the palace, he saw a troop of soldiers, and heard the 
sound of drums and trumpets; and when he entered in, 
he saw his wife sitting on a high throne of gold and dia- 
monds, with a golden crown upon her head; and on each 
side of her stood six beautiful maidens, each a head taller 
than the other. ‘* Well, wife,” said the fisherman, ‘are 
you king?” ‘* Yes,” said she, **I am king.” And 
when he had looked at her for a long time, he said, ** Ah, 
wife! what a fine thing it is to be king! now we shall 
never have any thing more to wish for.” ** I don’t know 
how that may be,” said she; ‘* never isalong time. I 
am king, ’tis true, but I begin to be tired of it, and I 
think I should like to be emperor.”’ ‘* Alas, wife! why 
should you wish to be emperor ?”’ said the fisherman. 
‘* Husband,” said she, ** go to the fish; I say I will be 
emperor.” ‘* Ah, wife!” replied the fisherman, ‘* the 
fish cannot make an emperor, and [ should not like to ask 
for such a thing.” ‘*I am king,” said Alice, ‘and you 
are my slave, so go directly!" So the fisherman was 
obliged to go; and he muttered, as he went along, ** This 
will come to no good, it is too much to ask, the fish will 
be tired at last, and then we shall repent of what we have 


done.” He soon arrived at the sea, and the water was 
quite black and muddy, and a mighty whirlwind blew 
over it; but he went to the shore, and said, 

**O man of the sea, 

Come listen to me; 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 

Has sent me to beg a boon of thee!” 

‘* What would she have now ?” said the fish. ‘ Ah!” 
said the fisherman, ‘* she wants to be emperor.” * Go 
home,” said the fish ; she is emperor already.” 

So he went home again; and as he came near, he saw 
his wife sitting on a very lofty throne made of solid gold, 
with a great crown on her head full two yards high, and 
on each side of her stood her guards and attendants in a 
row, each one smaller than the other, from the tallest 
giant down to a little dwarf no bigger than my finger. 
And before her stood princes, and dukes, and earls: and 
the fisherman went up to her, and said, ** Wife, are you 
emperor?” ‘¢* Yes,” said she, ** [ am emperor.” ** Ah!” 
said the man as he gazed upon her, * what a fine thing 
it is to be emperor!” ‘* Husband,” said she, * why 
should we stay at being emperor; I will be pope next.” 
**O wife, wife !”” said he, ** how can you be pope ? there 
is but one pope at a time in Christendom.”’ ** Husband,” 
said she, ‘I will be pope this very day.” ** But,” re. 
plied the husband, ‘the fish cannot make you pope.” 
‘* What nonsense!” said she, ‘*if he can make an em. 
peror, he can make a pope; go and try him.” So the 
fisherman went. But when he came to the shore the wind 
was raging, and the sea was tossed up and down like boil- 
ing water, and the ships were in the greatest distress, and 
danced upon the waves most fearfully ; in the middle of 
the sky there was a little blue, but towards the south it 
was all red, as if a dreadful storm was rising. At this the 
fisherman was terribly frightened, and trembled, so that 
his knees knocked together : but he went to the shore, and 
said, 

“Oman of the sea, 
Come listen to me; 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee!” 

‘* What does she want now ?” said the fish. ‘* Ah!” 
said the fisherman, ‘* my wife wants to be pope.”” ‘Go 
home,” said the fish, ** she is pope already.” 

Then the fisherman went home, and found his wife 
sitting on a throne that was two miles high; and she had 
three great crowns on her head, and around stood all the 
pomp and power of the Church; and on each side were 
two rows of burning lights, of all sizes, the greatest as 
large as the highest and biggest tower in the world, and 
the least no larger than a small rushlight. ‘* Wife,” said 
the fisherman, as he looked at all this grandeur, ‘* are 
you pepe?” ** Yes,” said she, ** Iam pope.” ‘* Well, 
wife,” replied he, ** it isa grand thing to be pope; and 
now you must be content, for you can be nothing greater.” 
**] will consider of that,” said the wite. Then they 
went to bed: but Dame Alice could not sleep all night 
for thinking what she should be next. At last morning 
came, and the sun rose. ‘* Ha!” thought she as she 
looked at it through the window, ‘* cannot I prevent the 
sun rising?” At this she was very angry, and she 
wakened her husband, and said, ** Husband, go to 
the fish, and tell him I want to be lord of the sun 
and moon.” ‘The fisherman was half asleep, but the 
thought frightened him so much, that he started and 
fell out of bed. ** Alas, wife!’ said he, ** cannot you be 
content to be pope?” * No,” said she, ‘I am very 
uneasy, and cannot bear to see the sun and moon rise 
without my leave. Go to the fish directly.” 

Then the man went trembling for fear; and as he was 
going down to the shore a dreadful storm arose, so that 
the trees and the rocks shock; and the heavens became 
black, and the lightning played, and the thunder rolled; 
and you might have seen in the sea great black wave, 
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like mountains with a white crown of foam upon them; 
and the fisherman said, 
**Oman of the sea, 
Come listen tome; 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee!” 
‘What does she want now ?” said the fish. ** Ah!” 
said he, **she wants to be lord of the sun and moon.” 
‘* Go home,”’ said the fish, ‘* to your ditch again !”—And 
there they live to this very day. 


The BWouquet. 


«J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonrTAIGNE. 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

NO. II. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &¢, 
WHETHER RENARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY. 


Selected from various sources. 
« Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 


REMARKS RESUMED. 
It is impossible to walk over a spot of ground, every 
yard of which contains the remains of a human being once 
like ourselves, without the awful memento, that we must 
soon occupy a like tenement of clay, and go to the 
‘ bourne from whence no traveller returns ;’’—a considera- 
tion which will for a moment overcloud the most cheerful 
temper, and abstract from trifling pursuits, at least for a 
while, persons of the most dissipated turn, and oblige 
them to bestow some thoughts towards that moment when 
they are to depart hence to the realms of eternity ;—and 
it must be allowed not only that religious ruins awaken 
that reverential awe, which the thoughts of their original 
destination must always command, but that places of se- 
pulture excite ideas equally applicable to all ranks and 
opinions, from the monarch to the beggar, whether believers 
or sceptics. I shall conclude these remarks with the fol- 
lowing appropriate lines, taken from the ‘* Borough,” a 
poem : 
“ Death levels man,—the wicked and the just 
The wise, the weak, lie buried in the dust; 
And by the honours dealt to ev’ry name, 
The king of terrors seems to level fame.’ 
AUGUSTUS. 





3.—IN AMWELL CHURCH-YARD. 
“ That which a being was, what is it, show 
That being which it was, it is not now; 
To be what ’tis, is not to be, you see, 
That which now is not—shall a being be.” 


4.—IN WADDINGTON CHURCH-YARD, YORKSHIRE. 
“In memory of William Richard Phelps, late boatswain of 

KM. M. &. Invisible: he accompanied Lord Anson in his cruise 
round the world, and died April 21, 1789. 

«* When I was like you, 

For years, not a few, 

On the ocean I toil’d; 

On the line I have broil’d, 

In Greenland I’ve shiver'd. 

Now, from hardships deliver’d, 

Capsiz’d by old death, 

I surrender’d my breath, 

And now I lie snug 

As a bugin a rug.” 


5,—-The following is a literal transcript from a tombstone, 
in Wigtown Church-yard, Galloway: 
«« Here lies John Taggart, of honest fame, 
Of stature low, and a leg lame, 
Content was he with portion small, 
Kept a shop in Wigtown, and that is all.” 


6.—Kirklees, a village in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is 
famous as the occasional residence, and as the sepulchre of that 
ancient archer and freebooter, ‘‘ Robin Hood,” who lived in the 


tradition, was suffered to bleed to death by a nun, to whom 
he had applied to take from him a portion of his redundant 
blood. Whether he was, as the following epitaph, preserved 
by Dr. Gale, Dean of York, imports, of noble parentage, or an 
outlaw of humbler birth, is not clear; but that his mortal 
remains rest at Kirklees, under an ancient cross, and beyond 
the precincts of the nunnery, is generally admitted. The 
cross bears no inscription, but the epitaph may have been en- 
graved upon a tombstone, which has ceased to exist: it is in 
these words: 

« Hear, undernead dis latil stean, 

Laiz Robert, Earl of Huntington ; 

Nea arcir vir az him sa geud, 

An pip] kauld him Robin Heud. 

Sick utlauz az he an iz men, 

Vil Inglande nivr si agen.” 

Obit. 24 Kal. Dekembris 1247. 





To be continued. 
Ee 
““WASSAIL BOWLE, OR GRACE CUP.” 
— - 

Wassail, or was-heal, in Saxon signifies your health, 
and is now used in a very limited sense, and only at the 
time of Christmas. It anciently signified mirth and festi- 
vity in general ; and in this sense it occurs in Shakspeare 
as follows: 
“‘ The King doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 

Keeps wassail, and the swaggering upspring reels.” 
And Milton likewise says, 
‘I'm loth to meet the rudeness and swill’d insolence 

Of such late wassailers.” 
Wasselling was a great eeremony at Court on Twelfth 
Night in the reign of Henry VII. ‘‘ When the steward 
cometh in at the doore with the wassel, he must crie three 
times, ‘ wassel, wassel, wassel,’ and then the chaplain was 
to answer with a good songe.” In a very old house at 
Bexley, in Kent, is an oaken chimney-piece, on which is 
carved a wassel-bowle, resting on the branches of an apple- 
tree. On one side is the word **‘ Wassheill,” and on the 
other ‘* Seineheile :”’ it is at least as old as the fourteenth 
century. The custom of throwing toast, and pouring out 
libations to apple-trees for proving a fruitful year, was 
called wassel: the term is still applied to the drinking- 
songs sung in the cider counties on the eve of Epiphany, 
when the ceremony is performed. In Holderness, and 
other parts of Yorkshire, it is the custom to earry about 
with the wassel-cup an image of our Saviour, together 
with a quantity of roasted apples, so that this custom has 
been restricted to the convivial season of Christmas, and 
the custom of roasting apples on Christmas Eve still con- 
tinues in some districts. The origin of the term wassel 
is traced to the story of Vorigern and Rowena, the daugh- 
ter of Hengist. On their first interview, she kneeled be- 
fore him, and presenting a cup of wine, said, ‘* Hlaford 
Kyning, waes-heil !” i.e. Lord King, health be to you! 
The King being usacquainted with the Saxon language, 
asked the meaning of the terms, and being told that they 
wished his health, and that he should answer by saying, 
drinc heil; he did so, and commanded her to drink; then 
taking the cup, he kissed the damsel and pledged her. 
From this time the custom long remained in Britain, and 
whoever drank to another at a feast said wacht heil, and 
he that received the cup answered drinc heil. The wassel 
songs were sung during the festivities of Christmas, and in 
earlier times, by the itinerant minstrels, of whom, with 
the practice, some remains may be traced in our present 
waits and carols. One of these songs is preserved in the 
British Museum. 
A wassail-bowle, or cup, was anciently placed on the 
tables of Princes as well as of Abbotts. In the 11th vol. 
of the Archelogia, there is an engraving of one which 
formerly belonged to Glastonbury Abbey, and a disserta- 
tion upon it by Dr. Milner. ‘The inside (which holds two 
quarts) is furnished with eight at equal distances, 
one below the other, in conformity with Edgar’s law, to 
— excess in drinking. This measurement allowed of 
half a pint to each . There is one now to be seen 
at Mr. Greenall’s, Great Compton-street, Soho. In the 


|in the year 1621, is the following passage: ‘* Now you 
must imagine me to sit by a good fire, amongst a compa- 
nye of good fellows, over a well-spiced wassel-bowle of 
Christmas ale, telling of these merrie tales, which here- 
after followe.” 


Fashions for Hanuarp. 


MorninG Dress.—Roman dress, or bleuse, of fine 
cambric muslin: the body and skirt are in one, and of 
nearly equal fulness, which is principally collected in the 
front al in the middle of the back, and confined round 
the waist with a red narrow band, fastened by a steel 
buckle: it is made high, nearly to the throat, and is gaged 
with four rows of pink braiding. The sleeve is easy, and 
has an epaulette with full trimming, braided at the edge, 
and a double ruffle at the wrist: round the botiom of the 
skirt are five narrow flounces, edged with pink braiding. 
Cap of sprigged net, with border of British Lisle lace : 
cottage front; the caul rather full, and separated half-way 
into eight divisions, edged with a rouleau of satin; four, 
alternately, are fastened to the head-piece ; the others are 
trimmed with lace, and rather elevated, forming a light 
and elegant crown: a wreath of delicate flowers, the forget- 
me-not and the heliotrope, decorated the front. Coral ear- 
rings, rose-coloured gloves, and corded silk shoes. 

BALL DrEss.—White crépe lisse dress, worn over 3 
bright pink satin slip; the corsage of white satin cut bias, 
and fits the shape: it is ornamented with simple elegance, 
being separated into narrow straps, nearly two inches deep, 
and edged with two small folds of pink crepe lisse, set in a 
narrow band of folded white satin, finished with a tucker 
of the finest blond lace. The sleeve is short, of very full 
white crépe lisse, partly concealed by two rows of white 
satin diamonds, edged with pink crépe lisse, and united by 
half a dozen minute folds of white satin: at the bottom of 
the dress is one row of large full puffs, or boufuntes, of 
white crépe lisse ; between each are eight white satin loops, 
attached to the bouffantes, and surrounding a cluster of 
half-blown China roses. The hair, without ornament 

@ la Grecque. Far-rings, necklace, armlets and bracelets, 
of dead gold, with pink topazes and emeralds interspersed, 
and fastened by padlock-snaps, and studded with emeralds. 
Long white kid gloves. Pink satin shoes. 











Scientific Wecords. 
'Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art ; inant occasionally, sin- 
ane Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





Extraordinary Flight of Starlings.—Not long since, a 
most extraordinary flight of Starlings was seen at Lydiard 
Park, near Wotton-bassett, the seat of Lord Bolingbroke. 
They rose like a thick impervious cloud, and with a noise 
resembling the turbulent roaring of the sea. In their 
ascent they came in contact with a pheasant which had 
just risen, and with the shock killed the bird. When in 
the air it is supposed they extended over nearly fifty acres 
of land. They were tired at by Mr. Mullings, Solicitor, 
of Wotton-bassett, who, at one shot, killed 150 of them. 
A circumstance of a similar nature is not, we believe, 
within the memory of man. 





A Lepey ee of the 24th of September says—‘‘ On 
Sunday a Carnody Snake was killed on Plantation Huis 
I’Dieron, on the west coast of Issequibo, measuring four- 
teen feet long, and eleven inches circumference at the na- 
tural size of thirty-one inches. On opening it, it was 
found to contain an entire alligator recently swallowed 
(decomposition having scarcely commenced) and measur- 
ing six feet long, by twenty-eight inches circumference. 
From the of the neck of the alligator, it is 
evident that snake destroyed him by entwining round 
that part; and so severe seemed to be the constriction, 
that the eyes of the alligator were actually started from 
their sockets.” 


Antiquity.—A fine ancient halberd or spear-head, of 
excellent workmanship, was discovered a shert time since 
on Kingston Hill, near this town (Lewes) by some la- 
bourers employed in digging fiints; it is nearly nineteen 
inches long, and of a very elegant shape. An arrow-head, 
seven inches long, was found near it. Both these interest~ 











beginning ef the thirteenth century, and who, aécording to 


preface to the history of Tom the Little, published 


ing relics of antiquity are now in the popeasians of Mn 
Mantell, of Castle-place.-Lewes Advertiser. 
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Poetry. 


THE BOWER. 
—< 
Emma, my love! this shady bower, 
Which we've together made, 
As yet has seen no friendly smile, 
Beneath its happy shade. 
Yet come the time most surely will, 
When those we love will find it; 
And they will love it better still, 
For the sake of those who twined it : 
And we will deem it sacred made 
By the footsteps that have been here; 
And love the more its happy shade, 
For the sake of those we've seen here. 


How leng the bosom rests upon 
Those who are far away! 
Their names the watchwords of our joy, 
The sun-light of our day. 
How long each word, like types well cast, 
Upon our hearts remaineth ! 
How long the essence of the past 
Some sacred spot retaineth ! 
Then shall this bower be sacred made 
By the footsteps that shall be here; 
And we will love its happy shade, 
For their sakes whom we shall see here. 





@N THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 
DISTINGUISHED OFFICER. 
a 
Hush! what means that murmuring hum, 
That gloomy note, that plaintive tone? 
That slow-beat sound of muffled drum, 
Bespeaks, perhaps, some hero gone. 


But see the mournful plumes appear ; 
They nod around, or sadly wave 

Ia cadence to the bending bier 
That bears its cumbrance to the grave. 


And mark, laid u’er the lifeless form, 
The ensigns of that rank display’d, 

Fer which he braved the battle’s storm, 
And found therein Fame’s envied shade. 


That fancied gem, the soldier’s prize, 
(That's oft, too oft, his only gain) 

Who seeks will find the path-way lies 
Strew’d o’er with danger, toil, and pain. 


And see, with solemn step they move, 
Who bear the pall with downcast eye, 

Nor those withhold, if more ean prove, 
Than friendship’s tear, than sorrow’s sigh. 


Nor do the brave less feel the wound, 
. When grief inflicts the eankering sting, 
‘Phan he who ne’er hath heard the sound 
Of war’s dread thunders o’er him ring. 


E’en those who dauntiless in the field, 
Brav'd fate in every foe around,— 
Reflection tells them they must yield, 
Like him who sleeps in death profound. 
Ah! well may you a tribute breathe, 
Who've known his worth, and by his side 
Mave jointly pluck’d the laurel wreath, 
4nd shared with him a victor’s pride. 


ELLEN, of Deckerton. 


OF 


Nor should they move unheeded by 
* (Now with arms inverted borne ;) 
Whose thunders fill’d a neighbouring sky, 
And left a vanquish’d land to mourn. 


In them behold your sons ef fame, 
O’er whom your conquering banners flew; 
Yes, Britain! round thy dreaded name 
They twined the wreaths of Waterloo! 


But Victory hére should cease her strain; 
In sablest garb array’d, should tell 
Each and every hero’s name, 
That ’midst her glorious triumphs fell. 


Now mark the toll that stillness breaks, 
And lulls to sadness all around; 

Of earth’s return to earth it speaks, 
Till echoing tombs ring back the sound. 


And while the knell pervades the gloom, 
That o’er the hallow’d surface reigns, 
See! man fulfils his awful doom ; 
The earth blends o’er his frail remains. 


How soon, alas! in church-yard drear, 
He'll mingle with the mould’ring crowd; 

Distinction knows no favourite there ; 
Heeds not the humble or the proud. 


Yet o’er that turf no fading flowers, 
Or withering emblems, should be cast; 
They bloom, and sport their sun-shine hours, 
Then droop beneath the wintry blast. 


Till softest verdure o’er the scene, 
Obedient to the breeze shall wave, 

There strew the laurel’s foliage green; 
The sweetest emblem of the brave. 


But warrior rites now fill the air, 
And thrice the thund’ring requiem’s given, 
While each departing breathes a prayer 
To speed the flitting soul to heaven. 
Dublin. J. M‘N. 


—>?+<o— 


SONNET, FROM SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. 
— 
Who doth desire that chast his wife should be, 
First be he true, for truth doth truth deserve ; 
Then be he such as she his worth may see 
And alwayes one credit with her preserve: 
Not toying kinde, nor carelesslie unkinde ; 
Not stirring thoughts, nor yet denying right; 
Not spying faults, nor in plaine errors blinde ; 
Never hard hand, nor ever rayns too light. 
As far from wante, as far from vaine expense, 
T’ one doth enforce, the other doth entice. 
Allow good companie, but drive from thence 
All filthy mouthes that glorie in their vice. 
This done, thon hast no more, but leave the rest 
To nature, reason, time, and woman's breast. 





mired, the production of an amateur. 


— 


Cupid and my Campashe played 

At cards for kisses; Cupid paid: 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows; 
His mother’s doves and team of sparrows; 
Loses them too: then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) 
With them the chrystal of his brow, 

And then the dimples of his chin; 

All these did my Campashe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes; 

She wen, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh, Love! has she done this to thee? 
What will, alas! become of me? 








At the last Salisbury Concert, the following beautiful 
words (taken from John Lilley, a poet of the age of 
Elizabeth) were sung to an air which was greatly ad- 


FEMALE COURTSHIP. 
—— 


Two or three looks when your swain wants a kiss, 
Two or three noes when he bids you say ‘* yes;” 
Two or three smiles when you utter the “no,” 
Two or three frowns if he offers to go; 

Two or three laughs when astray for small chat, 
Two or three tears, though you can’t tell for what; 
Two or three letters when your vows are begun, 
Two or three quarrels before you have done; 

Two or three dances to make you jocose, 

Two or three hours in a corner sit close; 

Two or three starts when he bids you elope, 

Two or three glances to intimate hope; 

Two or three pauses before you are won, 

Two or three swoonings to let him press on; 

Two or three sighs when you’ve wasted your tears, 
Two or three hums when the chaplain appears; 
Two or three squeezes when the hand’s given away, 
Two or three coughs when you come to “ obey;” 
Two or three lasses may have by these rhymes, 
Two or three little ones—two or three times. 








ON A LADY, WHO BEAT HER HUSBAND 
i 
Come hither, Sir John, see my picture is here ; 
Look at it, my love—does it strike you? 
I can’t say it does just at present, my dear; 
But I dare say it will—it’s so like you. 











EPITAPH BY MR. SHIEL, 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS NEW TRAGEDY CALLED THE HUGUONOT, 
AFTER THREE NIGHTS’ £XISTENCE, 
— 
Rest here! my dearly blighted flower; 
Short was thy sweet narcotic hour— 
Rest here; thy beauty, name forgot— 
Rest here, my pretty— You go not. 





DERIVATION OF THE WORD “NEWS.” 
—— 


The word explains itself, without the muse, 

And the four letters speak from whence comes news. 
From North, East, West, South, the solution’s made, 
Each quarter gives accounts of war and trade. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION LXXIII. 





feces 
(Number 46 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win.} 
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THE PLAY. 
w. 15—10 b. 1—16 
b. 6—15 w. J—28 
W. lo 6 WHITE WINs. 
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‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 





«In order to employ one part of this life in seriows and important 
eccupations, it is necessary to spend anothor in mere amuse- 
ments.” JoHN LOCKE. 





«“ There is a time to laugh and a time to cry.” —SOLOMGN. 








Some celebrated writer has observed, perhaps not in the 
precise words, that ‘‘Gravity is often a mere mystery of 
the body, assumed to hide the defects of the mind ;” and 
most certainly our own experience has often confirmed the 
truth of the position, and enables us to say that the most 
agreeable triflers are to be found amongst men of the 
highest literary and scientific attainments. Your dull 
and pedantic proser, who will turn up his learned nose 
at a whimsical or outrageous conundrum, depend upon it 
cannot make one himself. Of all the stimulants to mirth 
and laughter, we scarcely know any to be compared to the 
conundrum, especially of the outré class; the more outra- 
geous the better. Our correspondents have of late supplied 
us with many of this description. 

In imitation of their great example, we have also entered 
the lists; and hereby give notice that several of our connun- 
drums are our own literary property; and thatwe expect that 
they will be respected accordingly. If any of our corres- 
pondents can surpass them in that genuine bathos which 
ought to shine out in the conundrum, we shall pay him 
due homage next week. 

Conundrums have other claims to our notice, besides 
the innocent and hearty laugh they afford. They may be 
rendered subservient to correct pronunciation. The co- 
nundrum is the twin-brother to the pun; and, in many 
instances, the two literary bantlings bear se close a resem- 
blance that they cannot be distinguished. 

The pun often owes its zest to a vicious and distorted 
pronunciation, or emphasis; and as this discrepance 
generally excites our laughter and ridicule, we are not 
likely to fall into similar vulgarisms in our ordinary con- 
versations ; for such is the dread of appearing ridiculous, 
that the generality of men would rather be hated than 
laughed at.—Ep1T. Kau. 





TIME’S WIFE. 
—_ 


t@ In our last, there was an error in the solution to the 
fifth query which appeared in the preceding Kaleidoscope. 
The question was, ‘* Who is Time’s wife?” to which our 
answer was, Ann O’Domini (Anno Domini.) It appears 
from the annexed letter from an enraged and deeply, al- 
though unintentionally-injured Dame, that she has a prior 
and much more natural claim to the old gentleman ; and 
we lose no time in making her every reparation in our 
power, by publishing her appeal on the occasion. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
$1n,—I am very angry with your correspondent, indeed 
Tam, for saying that Ann O’Domini is Old Time’s wife, 
and I call upon him to prove it, for if he can I will have 
the old fellow tried for bigamy ; for I was his wife long 
before Ann O’Domini was born. I once had a dust with 


Ann Tiquity, but I got the better of her, because she did 
not spell her name right, and because she had no proofs of 
the marriage. If your correspondent does not either prove 
what he has asserted, or ask me pardon for it, he may ex- 
pect I will either scratch his face or pull his nose the first 
time I meet him.—So, no more from your loving friend, 





SOLUTIONS TO THE BAGATELLES IN OUR LAST. 
—— 


18. My wife’s father’s child ; that is, my wife herself. 
19. The nose. 
20. There is a merry thought between us. 


af? which our corrrespondent translates 


21. 10 ( x 
thus, somewhat loosely we must confess : 
J’ai grand appetit a souper (sous p ) aprés dix, i. e. the 
sentence is preceded by 10.—(% ‘‘ Aprés dix,”” however, 
is not even colloquially admissible; it ought to be aprés 
dix heures.—Edit. Kal. 
22. CIVIL. 
23. Farthing. 
24. The word Shoe, the anagram of which is Hose. 
25. Reviver. 
26. The answer of the proposer is Perpetual Motion ; 
but Wealth is an equally appropriate solution. 
27. Because it deprives me of Sun and Air(Son and Heir.) 
28. By adding P to 1r.—%~ the introduction of Fox’s 
name is merely intended to perplex. The simple question 
is, how can 1T be made into Pit ? 
29. Because it turns Hops into Shops! 
30. Because the Excise (xiii’s) meet there !!! 
31. Piano Forte ( Pie-Anna-40!!!) 
82. Doctor Long preached before dinner, Doctor Short 
(Dr.) after (execrable.) 
33. Because they scintillate (sin-till-late ! ) 
34. Because he is manful (Man full! ) 
35. Because itis Madder!—-- : 
36. Because it isa Flame without a Wick. 
37. Because they kept crying out ** Al's Well!” 
38. Because it is a Jet Blacking (Jet Black King ! ) 
39. Because it is a week old (wee Cold ! ) 
40. B exclaims, Homicide (O! my Side!!!) 
41. The following is the solution : 





42. C-leo-pat-ra. 

43. A Hole in a Stocking.—One correspondent will have 
it to be a Flea! 

44. A Toast. 

45. Because it is re-corded. 

46. The Greek letter Phi (fie.) 

47. Earnest (Ear Nest.) 

48. Tinder, made from a lady's shift of Hollands.— 
Some correspondents say it is Linen, or a Shift. 


Another mode of performing the 
puzzle No. 2. 

In the solution given last week, 
only one of the 5 shillings was placed 
edgwise. In this, as is clear from the 
sketch, three are ranged flat and two 
on edge, 

(% If any other mode of perform- 
ing this intricate problem should be 
_— we should be glad to hear 
of it. 





PUZZLES, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS, &c. 
GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 
—=—_—. 
(Continued from our last.) 
—— 


49. Though poor and humble—oft above the crowd 
I soar ;—and in high places cry out loud. 
The veriest wretch on earth, and cloth’d in rags, 
Yet miser-like I often have full bags: 
All people spurn me; _ use me like a hack ; 
And yet I often mount my master’s back. 
At break of day, I rise up with the lark, 
And soar like her; but, ah! my path is dark ! 
Disezse in youth my sufferings often ends, 


why does she resemble a well-known mathematic 


a town is utterly overwhelmed ? 


50. Of form uncouth, a herd I am complete, 

Of which both high and low will deign to eat ; 
Curtail’d I’m drank ;—again curtail’d, *tis true 
I'm then what every gamester tries to do. 

Why was Job like one of the present company ? 
Complete, in music, I’m a sound ; 

Transpos'd in music too I’m found : 

Again transpos’d, with care, in me 

A fam’d academy you'll see. 

My first from my second by art is extracted, 

My whole is what’s left when my first is substracted. 


51. 
52. 


53. 


54. A shining wit declared of late, 
That every civil magistrate, 


Was water in a freezing state. 
My first is a far-famed Italian stream, 


My second a noble Scottish name, 
My whole the bright exciter of a drooping flame. 


55. 





THE NUMBER NINE. 

We have in our former numbers noticed many of the sin- 
gular properties of the number 9. The following, how- 
ever, is entirely new to us; and we should be glad to hear 
the rationale explained by any of our scientific readers : 
56. If you multiply any single digit by 9, and afterwards 
add the factors and the figures constituting the product 
together as so many units (taking care to write the unit's 
figure of the product twice over) vou will invariably find, 
the sum to be 28. 


1x9= 9; then, 1 add 9 add 9 add 9=28. 
QXO=18 § 2..2...Dicovee Leceeee Seccese S=HQK. 
3x9=27 5 «..3...9 728. 
4X9=36 § .0.4.-Qeee coves O==28, 
SXG=H45 § cce5cecJeoovee Me eseee SEAR, 
6x9=54§ 22.6... 9receee -. 4=28, 
7X9=63 § 02 Toe-Deeeee 328. 
BX9O=72 5 208.0 Deecees 28, 





OxX9=81 § ...9...9.00- 


57. What the single wish for, 
And the married prize, 
What the earth produces, 
And the grave supplies : 
Join these together, and you'll see, with ease, 
A vexing, tiresome, juvenile disease. 


58. Long before Adam one there lived, 
And liveth siill, as is believed, 
Whose name reversed here you will see. 
Ladies, pray say who this may be? 


59. My first amidst the battle’s roar, 
Oft times protects the warrior more, 
When fighting for his country’s weal, 
Than coat of mail, or armed steel ; 
But should you haply be perplext 
To find my first, then take my next: 
And should my next your search defy, 
Pray, ladies, take my whole and try. 


M Rage conveys the Irish lass 
o Ballyshannon fair ; 
My next contains a splendid mass 
Of gold and diamonds rare ; 
My whole is used by those, I wot, 
ho gold and diamonds wear : 
The Irish lass she needs it not, 
At Ballyshannon fair. 


61. aa _ an emetic rsa a country dance ? 
62. y does a very popular and learned preach _ 
semble a boiled lobster ? cada tl 
63. hg prince one to have a boar for his arms ? 
64. Why is it likely that a pair of stocking. 
Wales should be well selected 2?” en 
65. What kind of men make the best soldiers ? 
66. There is a word which becomes shorter by 
two letters to it. What word is it? 


67. My first of my whole is one twentieth part, 

My second’s a third of the same ; 

If my whole you attain, be grateful at heart, 

If you’re neither infirm, find, nor lame. 
68. If your daughter Mary leaves home, on a journey, 
fi ? 
69. Why is the letter T like the tales of Brobdignag ? 
70. Why is the letter B like an improver of highways ? 
7i. Why is the letter F like an earthquakey By whveh 


60. 


adding 


72. Why is the letter F like a cook ? , 
73. Why is a soldier like a lusus nature: ? ro 
74. What is the word of four syllables ,each syllable 








ANN O’MUNDI. 


But death I welcome as the best of friends. (> 


which is a word ? 
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Ghe CTrabveller. 


stone, is 66 feet in front, and 80 in height ; and the 
i 


posing solidity of its appearance accords with the 





[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
denburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
Last Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 
(Continued from our last.) 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.——BRABANT. 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOOLS. 

The “ Atheneum illustre,” in Fluweenlenburgwal, 
was formerly the convent of St. Agnes: it has been 
occupied as at present since 1631, Celebrated men 
have usually filied the Professors’ chairs; and the 
public libraries deserve the attention of the curious. 
The grand room, called the Auditory, is adorned with 
portraits of Copernicus, Erasmus, Grotius, Barneveld, 
De Wit, Calvin, De Thou, and Descartes. The lec- 
tures were delivered in Latin, with the exception of 
those on mathematics, astronomy, and navigation, 
which were given in the mother tongue. They com- 
prised anatomy, theology, chemistry and medicine, 
botany and midwifery, elocution and poetry, national 
and modern history, mathematics and astronomy. 

The Gymnasium, at the Cingel, where Latin and 
French are taught, was formerly a convent. Over the 
entrance, which is a handsome gate, is inscribed, 

* Disciplina vite Scipio.”— 

And a little lower, 

“ Arte Probus—Probitate Pins—Pietate beatus— 

Ut Vere Fias—Hec Schola Culta Dabit.”—* 

The iuterior of the building is divided into six large 
rooms. The instruction of the pupils is confided to 
the rector, subrector, and four preceptors, and is 
under the inspection of three fellows and two visiters. 

Several of the before-mentioned establishments were 
removed, or their progress interrupted, during the 
French reign in Holland; but hopes are entertained 
that all will speedily be re-established on their former 
footing. 

The Marine School. The object of this school, 
which was founded by Mr. Titsingh in 1785, is to 
prepare boys for a seafaring life, both naval and mer- 
eantile. They are boarded and instructed in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and drawing. Their food and 
dress are plain; and they are obliged to sleep in ham- 
mocks, suspended very near each other in a long 
room, and the greatest economy is observed through- 
out the house, very few servants being employed. Ino 
order to make the children acquainted, by practice as 
well as by theory, with shipping, a large galliot, pre- 
sented to the institution by the late Mr. Hope, well 
found, and completely rigged, is placed in the court- 
yard. The use of fire-arms is also taught. Neither 
the boys oor their apartments had that neat appear- 
ance which I expected (particularly in Holland) and 
the building exhibited evident marks of decay. This 
is probably owing to the mania for the more enticing 
allurements of military service, which existed iv almost 
every country to which French influence extended. 
The aumber in the house was 116, who are admitted 
at thirteen years of age, and suffered to remain 
eighteen months. 

The “ Felix Meritis,” in Keizers Gracht. This 
eelebrated academy of arts owes its origin to a society 
of forty gentlemen, to whom W. Writts imparted the 
first idea, and may be considered the founder. In 
1787, the society raised this superb house, and conse- 
crated it to the cultivation of the fine arts. It is 
werthy of a minute description. It is built of free. 


* Discipline is the stay of life. 
* In attending this school, you will be instructed to become 





steady vuity which prevails amongst the lovers of the 
fine arts in evefy country ; their only object being av 
anxiety for their progressive improvement. The facade 
presents a beautiful specimen of architecture and 
sculpture. The building consists of four sturies, but 
the facade rises only from the second, and consists of 
four columns of the Corinthian order, forty feet high, 
supporting the pediment, on which latter are the em- 
blems of the suciety, shielded by the cap of Mercury, 
and supported by other emblems analagous to com- 
merce and the arts. On the frieze is the device of the 
society, in gilt letters, 
“ FeLrx MERITIS.” 
Between the columns are bas-reliefs, with symbols of 
commerce, literature, painting, medicine, and music, 
being the five classes into which the studies are di- 
vided. The vestibule is fifty feet by eight. At the 
left is the entrance to the room called the small “ Re- 
union,” which is 30 feet by 25. The grand “ Re- 
union,” is ascended by a handsome staircase: it is 
44 feet by 25; and in it strangers and members attend 
the weekly meetings, called exercises. The subjects 
to be lectured on are fixed early in the season; and no 
deviation is allowed from the course then determined 
upon. The following lines, by De Busch, embellish 
the wall. 
Minerve, Musis, et Mercurio. 


td 
Qui felix meritis veneratur Palladis aras, 
Musarumque domum Mercuriique focos, 
Letus in Augusto ponat vestigia templo, 
Ingeniisque suas artibus addat opes; 
Dumque Camoenarum resonant hec atria cantu 
Majugena exhilarent lingue vigorque lares ; 
Sic Dea, que doctas quondam celebravit Athenas, 
Sic stabilem Amstelia figet in urbe pedem.—* 

In different parts of the room are hung frames, con- 
taining the uames of the members of the society, from 
its formation to the present time, extremely neatly 
written. 

The entrance to the concert-room is by a portico of 
four columns of the Etruscan order. The room is 
of an oval form, 70 feet long, 47 wide, and 35 high. 
It is magnificently decorated with architectural and 
sculptural ornaments, and lighted by thirteen win- 
dows, communicating with a corridor. The warming- 
stoves are on each side the door, concealed by two 
obelisks. Opposite the entrance is the orchestre, 
occupying a space of 22 feet by 43, and capable of 
holding conveniently eighty musicians. When lighted 
at night by three chandeliers of Argand lamps, it has 
a most superb appearance. 

The auditory, devoted to public lectures, scientific 
dissertations, and declamation (chiefly iu verse) occu- 
pies the whole of the second story, and is a magni- 
ficent apartment. The roof is supported by twelve 
Tonic pillars, of beautiful variegated marble, The 
rostrum is formed of exquisitely carved mahogany, 
presented to the society by Mr. Taddell. At the three 
sides are the words, * Iugenium, Sapientia, Libertas.” 
And at the back, on a brass plate, 

Societati Artium et Scientiarum 
Cui Symbolum 

Felix Meritis 
Anno MDCCLXVII. Amstelodami fundata 
Hoc Suggestum 
Io perpetuum amoris sui et observantiz 
Monumentum donavit et dedicavit 
Philippus Taddell. 
VI. Octo. Anni MDCCLX XIX.+ 


® Consecrated to Minerva, te the Muses, and to Mercury.— 
To him, who happily, through merit, reveres the altars of 
Pallas, the sojourn of the muses, and the abode of Mercury— 
may he enter with joy into this august temple, and contri- 
bute to the treasures of the fine arts;—thus, whilst in this 
place the chaunts of the muses d, the eloq and 
activity of Mercury adorn it ;—thus, the goddess who raised 
learned Athens into renown, will fix her abode at Amsterdam, 
+ To the society of arts and sciences, under the title of 








philosophical experiments are made; and near jt jg 


phical instruments, 

The gallery of statues is 40 feet by 25, and containg 
good casts of the Laocoon, Antinous, Venus de Medicis, 
Apollo Belvidere, Hercules (torso) and many busts, 


there is a platform, guarded by an iron railing, from 
which there is a complete view of the city and enyj. 
rons, presenting as animated and interesting a pano. 
rama as can be imagined. —All the telescopes were 
English. 

OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The Exchange, on the quay of the Rokin, was 
erected in 1613, and enlarged in 1668, and is now aj 
oblong square, 250 feet by 124, containing a large 
area, surrounded by piazzas, over which there js 
second story. The fagade is ornamented with a colos. 
sal figure of Mercury, the attributes of navigation, 
and the city arms, The forty-six pillars are num. 
bered; and round each assemble the particular clats 
of merchants or tradesmen to whom such situation is 
assigned. This is a good regulation, as it would 
otherwise be almost impussible to find an individuat 
amongst the immense number collected at high 
*change. The number of Israelites was very great, 
especially in the financial class. 

The Theatre-royal, in the ‘ Leidsche-Plein,” was 
built in 1772, and is 160 feet by 80, affording accom. 
modation for only 1600 persons, all of whom, how. 
ever, have a good view of the stage. It is well lighted 
by a chandelier of Argand lamps, suspended frum a 
gilt crown. 

The arch over the Proscenuim is formed of Bgy 
tian marble, supported by four fluted pillars of the 
Corinthian order, beautifully sculptured; bebind 
these are trelliced boxes, and over them placed the 


scene represents the Genius of Amsterdam offering 8 


Apollo and the Muses; and being seen through 
cloud, has a novel and pleasant effect. At the lower 
part is this distich: 

‘* Der kunsten God, aan’t Y met geestdrift aagebeén, 
Kroont hier, in’t heilig Koor, verdienste én deugd alléén,””” 

Tragedies are extremely well performed : indeed, it 
seems the only style of acting that the Dutch observe 
with satisfaction. 

The French theatre, in ‘“ Erwtenmarkt,” is small 
and neat. The German and Italian theatres are no 
longer made use of,+ 

The naval arsenal, on the island of Kattenbarg, in 
the harbour, is 220 feet by 200, Each front hasa 
projection, orna ted with emblematic symbols, A 
stone bridge leads to the large gate, through which is 
the entrance to a large room, surrounded by a gal- 
lery, supported by forty-six pillars. The building has 
three stories, besides the ground floor, where the heavy 
ammunition is deposited; and in the others is an 
immense quantity of arms, neatly arranged, in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to those iv the Tower of London, 
Adjoining it is the building yard, called the “ Werf,” 
in which were only one sbip of 80 guns ready to 
launch, and two ships of the line and three frigates 
building. The former was 214 feet in length. The 
sturehouses for masts, cordage, blocks, &c. were very 
complete aud convenient. 





inspecting. The room is surrounded with the flags of 
various nations, The President’s chair is a complete 
antique, with the old Dutch arms carved at the back; 
and behind it is a portrait of Admiral de Ruyter. 
The models consist of De Ruyter’s ship, built in 1698 ; 
it has a mast springing from the bowsprit; a superb 





# ** The God of Verse, to whom the arts bear their tributes, 

Invests here, with an immortal crown, talents and virtue 
alone.” 

+ The prices of admittance to the theatre are extremély 

moderate, being for the Balcon 3s. 3d., Loges 2s. 8d., Parterre 








Felix Meritis, instituted at Amsterdam A. D. 1767, this ros- 





truly by seience; religious by worth; and happy by 
religion, 


trum is presented, as a lasting monument of his affection 
and regard by Philip Tadell, October, 1779.” 


1s. 7d., Second Amphitheatre 1s. 2d., Galleries ls., Thiré 
Amphitheatre 10jd., Paradis 534, 





The next apartment is the Amphitheatre, in which } 


the museum, containing a large collection of philosy. J 


The highest room is the Observatory, round which ’ 


statues of Melpomene and Thalia, and portraits in 
medallion of Eschylus and Aristophanes. The drop fj 


libation on the altar of the arts, to the honour of ff 


The model-house is a long, low building, well worth 
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French line-of-battle ship ; a Turkish corsair; having 
the appearance of two boats joined together, is of 
great length, aud rowed by many vars; a beautiful 
English cutter; the ship “ Freyheit,” taken by the 
French; a shjp made to open from stem to stern, 
jving a particular view of the interior architecture. 
Two Hoating batteries ; ingenious American buoys, a 
curious invention. They are provided with vanes, 
which, when moved by the wind, shake a number of 
small bells fixed in the inside, and may be distinctly 
heard at night. : 

Strangers are only admitted into this establishment 
by the ticket of a minister or an ambassador ; however, 
an application to them is seldom refused. I obtained 
permission without difficulty from the Austrian Am- 
bassador. 

There are in Amsterdam eight gates, of which the 
Harlem is the bandsomest, and 290 bridges of various 
kinds, but that called the Amstel és the only one worth 
noticing, though it has no peculiar arebitectural 
beauty. It was built in 1662, has 35 arches, and is 
660 feet long, and 70 feet wide.—In viewing the pub- 
lic buildings, the East India Company’s house and 
warehouses should aet be omitted, 

In a merchant’s house called the Museum, is a 
small collection of good paintings. I was much pleased 


} wth No. 29. An Italian landscape, by Nicholas Ber- 


ghem.—69. An Evening School, by Gerrard Dow. 
The master, sitting at his desk, is apparently scolding 
one of the pupils; a pretty child is spelling a horn- 
book to the old mistress, who has a candle on the 
table. In the background are many children round 
adesk, on which there is a lamp. In the fureground, 
a boy is cyphering on a slate, and near him is a girl, 
holding a lauthorn, Five lights are thus beautifully 
introduced into this charming picture. —118, Officers 
of the city guard (of Amsterdam) celebrating the 
peaee of Munich; finely painted by Van der Hélst — 
124, 5, and 6, by Vander Heyden. Two views of 
Dutch towns, and one of the city cauals.—246, by 
Rembrandt. The “ Nacht Wach,” or night patrole 
of the city guard.—247, by the same, The “Staat 
Hof,” or city council, the members of which are 
deliberating on important business, sitting round a 
table covered with green velvet.—271, by Schalker. 
A boy is eating an egg, part of which falls down his 
breast; he laughs at anuther child, whom a ousse is 
feeding with spoon meat; ao old man, in the back- 
ground, is smiling un the group. Oa the wall is 
written, in English, “ Every one his Fancy.”—337, by 
Werff. St. Jerome, iu the asual attitude of prayer in 
thedesert, The figure is executed with all the nice- 
ness of Dow. 
[| To be continued in our nect.] 


Chit Chat. 


MADAME GENLIS. 
Extract from the Narrative of a Visit to Madame de 








| Genlis, published in the London Museum.—** Madame 


de Genlis looked much younger than I expected: I have 
heard it said that she is near eighty, but she does not look 
More than sixty. .She seems full of health and vivacity, 
paints miniature, and does fine work without spectacles, 
and does not seem at all bent by age, though she lounges 
very much ; her carriage is not graceful, or her manner, 
fora French woman, particularly gracious. I should not 
think she had ever been handsome or pretty; her com- 
plexion is dark, her eyes have a very keen expression, her 
cheek bones are prominent, and her nose rather large. 
She had on @ very ordinary cap of werked muslin, with a 
border of the same, a wrapping gown of black silk, care- 
lssly put on, and an old shawl of crimson merino. She 
sat on her sofa ensconced in letters, her guitar peeped from 
under a heap of books, papers, boxes, &c. the little table 
before mentioned groaned under a miscellaneous pile of 
al sorts of things, most uncomfortably accumulated— 
tmong others I noticed a little instrument, a sort of mi- 
tiature harp, not intended to render any sound, but merely 
tohave always within reach, to practise the movements of 
the hand, so as to keep it active and pliant; thisis of Ma- 
dame de Genlis’sinvention. Round the room were hung a 
fw drawings, framed: I noticed a water-coloured view of 
the Duke of Orleans’s vilia at Twickenham, and conyer- 
fauon piece, representing the family of that prince. 


Woman.—-The following curious compliment to the 
fair sex is extracted from an old play entitled Cupid’s 
Whirligig :—** Who would abuse your sex that knows it? 
O woman! were we not born of you ?—should wenot then 
honour you? Nursed by you, and not regard you? Made 
for you, and not seek you? And since we were made before 
you, should we not live and admire you as the last and 
most perfect work of nature? Man was made when Nature 
vous but an apprentice, but Woman when she was a skilful 
mistress of herart. By your love welive in double breath, 
even in our offspring afterdeath. Are not all viccs mascu- 
line, and virtues feminine? Are not the Muses the loves 
of the learned? Do not all noble spirits follow the Graces, 
because they are women? There is but one Pheenix, and 


good arts, Minerva, born of the brain of highest Jove, a 
woman ? 
persuasion, and the body of delight ? O divine perfectioned 
woman, if to be of thy sex is so exccilent, what is it then 
to be a woman enriched by nature, made excellent by edu- 
caticn, noble by birth, chaste by virtue, adorned by beauty! 
—a fair woman, which is the ornament of heaven, the 
grace of earth, the joy of life, and the delight of all sense, 
even the very summum bonum of man’s existence.” —This 
old play, written in 1607, and falsely ascribed to Shak- 
speare, is rarely met with, and is not likely to have failen 
in the way of Burns: who, however, in one of his songs, 
has hit upon the same idea, and almost the same words as 
we have marked in Jéalics, in the preceding passage. 
Burns says, speaking of Nature, 

** Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses O !” 


Female Dress.—In 1709, a lady’s dress is thus described 
in an advertisement to recover one that was lost:—‘* A 
black silk petticoat, with a red and white calico border: 
cherry coloured stays, trimmed with blue and silver; a red 
and dove-coloured damask gown, flowered with large 
trees; a yellow satin apron, trimmed with white Persian ; 
muslin head cloths, with crowsfuot edging ; double ruffles, 
with fine edging; a black silk furbelowed scarf, and a 
spotted hood.” In 1711, a lady’s riding dress is advertised 
for sale, in the Spectator, of blue camblet, well laced with 
silver; being a coat, waistcoat, petticoat, hat and feathers. 
And another advertisement in 1712, mentions an Isabella 
coloured Kincoh gown, flowered with green and gold: and 
a dark coloured cloth gown and petticoat, with two silver 
ostrices a purple and gold at/as gown, a scarlet and gold 
atlus petticoat, edged with silver; a wrought wnder petti- 
coat, edged with gold; a black velvet petticoat; alicgah 
petticoat, striped with green, gold, and white; a blue and 
silver silk gown and petticoat ; a blue and gold atlas gown 
and petticoat, and clogs, laced with silver. A Mrs. Beale, 
at the same period, advertises her loss of a green silk knit 
waistcoat, with gold and silver flowers all over it, and about 
fourteen yards of gold and silver thick lace on it; with a 
petticoat of rich strong flowered satin, red and white, all in 
~_ flowers or leaves, and scarlet flowers with black specks 

rocaded in, raised high, like velvet or shag. 

The ladies wore hooped petticoats, scarlet cloaks, and 
masks, when walking. The hoops were fair game for the 
wits, and they spared them not: 

** An elderly lady, whose bulky squat figure, 

By hoop, and white damask, was rendered much bigger, 

Without hood, and bare neck’d, to the Park did repair, 

To shew her new cloaths, and to take the fresh air; 

Her shape, her attire, rais’d a shout and loud laughter; 

Awey waddles madam, the mob hurries after. 

Quot wag, thus observing the noisy crowd follow, 

As she cuine with a hoop, she’s gown off with a hollow * 











Curious Errata.—In an octavo edition of our authorised 
Bible, printed at Cambridge, 1793, instead of ** They 
brake dewn the house of Baal, and made it a draugh-house,” 
the reading is, ‘*‘ They brake down the house of Baal, and 
made it a draught-horse.”—In a folio Prayer-book, printed 
1792, it is said, Psalm ii. 9, ** Thou shalt bruise them 
with a red of iron, and break them in pieces like a porter’s 
vessel,”’ instead of a potter’s vessel. 





Correspondence. 





SHOEMAKERS, alias CORDWAINERS. 
—=— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





* Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 








cerning and well informed part of our mechanical commu- | 


she’s a female. Was not the princess and foundress of 


Has not woman the face of love, the tongue of 


I think your correspondent, J. B. C. has treated the dis- | (accation) 


nity, the cordwainers, with much severity; for though he 
acknowledges that the torture, which he, in common with 
others, has to undergo, is ** voluntary,” yet, throughout the 
whole of his unwarrantable attack, there is one continued 
strain of libel. ‘* Our modern knights of the last’’ are not 
so ignorant of the anatomical construction of the human 
foot as he supposes; for I will boldly assert, that shoes 
of the present day are more to the precise form and shape 
of the foot than were ever before known. ‘The Grecian 
sandal, as to shape of sole, has no semblance of the foot 
whatever. The sole of a Grecian sandal is straight and 
ugly, exactly like the back of an old book, with the four 
corners rounded off, whereby there is no discerning the 
toe from the heel, or the heel from the toe; either end 
first appears to have answered the purpose, provided it 
was long enough. Our modern-made boots and shoes 
are not only elegantly formed, but calculated to give every 
facility to the motion which those useful members of the 
body have to perform. The bones in the feet appear con- 
vex above, where they help to form the upper part of the 
foot; and concave underneath, where they form the hol- 
low of the foot, in which the vessels, tendons, and nerves 
of the foot are placed secure from pressure. The right- 
and-left made shoes, which are the exact shape of the 
foot, are fitted into the hollow, and well adapted to give 
security, ease, and elegance to the wearer. Neither the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, nor the more modern and 
polite French (cordwainers) at any time appear to have 
had so complete a knowledge of the anatomical construc- 
tion of the foot, as we and our ingenious mechanics are 
at present in possession of. ** Excrescences,” on the foot 
are natural and constitutional (to whieh I speak from ex- 
perience ;) and, as I get older, find that the ene on the 
joint of the large toe enlarges, is often very uneasy, and 
the feet become more tender, which cannot be attributed 
to any bad design, nor want of judgment in those indi- 
viduals on whom J, &. C. chooses to vent his spleen. 
Whenever I give orders fur shoes, I request to have ease 
for my bunion, which is always attended to; and by this 
precaution my feet are in no wise distorted or disfigured. 
Upon the whole, f think your correspondent, J. B. C. in 
endeavouring to bring about reforms, might be engaged 
in prometing one of far more advantage to the com- 
munity than a ‘* reformation in the shape of our boots and 
shoes.” H. Y. 
Liverpool, December 27, 1822. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





$1R,—Should you think the following correct copy of a 
love-letter, somewhat remarkable for its orthography and 
style of composition, would amuse the readers of your 
above mentioned respectable and very agreeable work, or 
have the effect of making some of our young Misses more 
attentive to their spelling-books, it is at your service. 

From its age, being upwards of a year and a half old, 
and the suppresion of the names, I feel convinced that it 
will not be recognised by the really fair authoress, should 
it fall into her hands; did I think otherwise, I would not 
send it to you.—-Yours, respectfully, 

Nov. 29, 1822. DOUBLE U. 
(coPy.) 

Dear Double U.—I Was very sorry for What hapnead 
betwext My futher and you But We could not healp it For 
it Whas nothing But I expectead for my Sister—is a going 
to be Mairrid and it wiil Maike one less in hour famnily 
but I hope you will not Think nothink of like favours that 
as past Betwext you_and me as my fathar and you as fell 
out it whold Be of little youse to Carry on Correspondance 
—For thears allwase one or annother Calling at My sisters 
—and then the Whold be finding us out and then it Whod 
| be Whorse—Then When love had got at a head it Mite Be 
' Of Very serous Consoqunce and (as spesley) if My father 

& Mother Whod not give their Consents But I shal] 

allways have a Respect for you As I hove had no other 
Remaine 

Your Effectinate 













a 


———— 









THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














TO THE EDITOR. 


. And that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer, 
How many then would cover that stand bare! 
How many be commanded who command! 
Shakspeare. 
——— 


SiR,—It would perhaps be a difficult matter to ascer- 


tain what form the constituent parts or essential properties 
of gentility. This hackneyed and misapplied term seems 


to be exclusively appropriated (by the tacit consent of the 
generality of mankind) to a certain class in the wealthier 
Circles of society, where wealth or title confers on the 
pampered minion of luxury that right to deference and 
respect which is due‘ only to superior talent or ability. 
‘May not a man, neither swayed by interest, warped by 
prejudice, nor inflamed by passion, discern amidst ‘ the 
swinish multitude” some neglected individuals, whose 
talents befit, whose genius and independence of principle 
entitle them to hold stations of higher trust and dignity 
in the ranks of society? Are we to judge from those ex- 
trinsical, adventitious tokens of gentility, which are too 
apt to influence those ‘* nice judging” moths who flutter 
around, and court the glare of the baleful torch of pride; 
who prostrate themslves at the shrine of wealthy power; 
who make ‘‘the yellow slave” the ultimatum of their 
hopes, the summum bonum of their enjoyments, and “ the 
god of their idolatry ;” who draw a line of delicate dis- 
crimination, between the threadbare envelope and the 
dandified broadcloth, between the calico or cotton invisibly 
serviceable, and the collar of Colraine, whose stiffened 
eontexture shields from the zephyr the auricular mem- 
branes of the prim hermaphrodite. 
Behold the representative of neglected merit appear 
** meagre, adust, and thin ;” full many a drop of ** mid- 
night oil” has he expended for the benefit of ‘* ingrate 
man ;” oft has he spent in meditation those hours devoted 
by the ** gay, licentious, proud,” to the giddy revels of folly 
and extravagance, or the guilty riots of intemperance. 
He carries on his care-burthened shoulders a superannu- 
ated veteran, which once might have been called a coat, 
yather insecure and porous, as divers and sundry apertures 
will serve to testify ; so oft has the needle of the thrifty 
dame closed the ** yawning fissures,” that it somewhat 
resembles the coat in Swift’s Tale of a Tub, and these 
multiform seams manifest the constancy and fidelity with 
which it has shielded its proprietor ; his trowsers and hose 
exhibit unequivocal symptoms of that gradual decay and 
debility, incident to all apparel, when harrassed by inces- 
sant friction, forced matches, or the sudden changes of the 
atmosphere; his flexible chapeau generally reposes its 
aged and debilitated brim, upon the oleaginous exterior of 
his veteran coat collar; except, when making an extraor- 
dinary effort, it endeavours by a friendly slouch to con- 
ceal the care-worn pliysiognomy of its pennyless profes- 
sor: his beard, in black and bristly array, despite of the 
moathly mowing, projects in spinous security, like ** quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,” and it may almost vie in 
redundant amplitude with that renowned appendage, 
«* The upper part whereof was whey, 
The nether orange mixed with gray.” : 
It gives a finishing touch to his care-battered visage, 
whieh ‘‘sharp misery has worn unto the bones ;” but if 
under his tattered garb he possesses genius, the fire of which 
death alone can extinguish, what does this avail (one 
doomed to be the foot-ball of fortune) against the ingrati- 
tude of a persecuting world ? he treads the thorny path pre- 
scribed by fate, unpitied, unprotected, and unpatronized. 
Not so the gaudy, fluttering fop, whqse head is full of 
the emptiness of vanity ; in whose vacant mind a fulsome 
‘¢ pride fills up all the mighty void of sense ;” in whom 
shallowness of reason is compensated for by depth of purse. 
Behold the child of pomposity invested with a little opu- 
lence, with what eagerness he courts the smiles of his more 
wealthy compeers! his fulsome pride slips the curb, and 


profits!” Shall we admit this or not? You know more 


his appearance entitles him to the appellation, while his 
wealth enforces it. «In fine, what is wanting in the confor- 
Mation of a gentleman morethan a front of brazen assu- 
rang@and a coat of fashionable cut? All talents of the 
mind may be supplanted by that which is justly stiled 
‘* the root of all evil :” the ‘* needful” may be aptly termed 
the primum mobile.of modern gentility? We may, from 
this, conclude, that an automaton, with a stiff neck, brazen 
visage, and spider shanks; spruce in hat, boot, and spur; 
who can twirl a cane, finger his seals, quiz a passenger, 
tap his snuff-box, cut a French caper, or simper at a co- 
quette, is a gentleman; whilst he, who, with a hurried 
step, under a tattered envelope, carries an intelligent mind, 
an exalted soul, an independent spirit, and a fertile genius, 
is thrust about, buffetted, scorned, ridiculed, and slan- 
dered, as a shabby, mean, low, seditious, insignificant 
fellow, unworthy of notice, favour, or patronage. But we 
should recollect that ‘* honorary titles conferred upon such 
as have no personal merit, are, at best, but the royal stamp 
set upon base metal.”” Henry the Eighth, though in many 
respects a tyrant, knew, in some cases, how to appreciate 
merit, and put to silence the arrogance of wounded vanity: 
in defending Hans Holbein from the vengeance of an of- 
fended lord, he retorted with sarcastic truth: ** I can in- 
stanitly (said he) make seven lords of seven ploughmen, 
but I cannot make one Holbein, even of seven lords !” 
It may, perhaps, be thought, that I overshoot the mark 
in depicting neglected merit ; but, when we consider that 
the world is governed by appearances; when we begin to 
enumerate the numbers who have been ‘* brushed by the 
hand of rough mischance” from the stage of life, forlorn 
and destitute, who trod the rugged ravine of existence 
in gloomy obscurity, without the consolation of a single 
ray of prosperity to enlighten the path or smooth the aspe- 
rities of the downhill of life, whilst 

“* Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of their souls :” 

when the various examples which history affords, illus- 
trative of the mutability of fortune, are taken into consi- 
deration, we cannot but execrate the spirit of that being 
who makes it a point to ‘‘load the fallen} man” with 
calumniations void of foundation, and aspersions without 
proof. Nothing can convey a more perfect idea of worldly 
gentility than the above answer of Henry the Eighth: he 
seemed fully sensible of the fact, that the most egregious 
blockhead, if of wealth, may sport a stultilo- 
quent title, and call forth the adulation of fawning multi- 
tudes, however base his heart, corrupt his principles, de- 
praved his understanding, or hypocritical his professions, 
In fact, it is plain, that all independence of mind, or recti- 
tude of soul, proves insufficient, when opposed to gold ; 
of which Shakspeare, fully sensible of its power, exclaims, 


This yellow slave 

Will knit and bind religions; place dark thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench. 


Dec. 16, 1822. MISANTHROPUS. 











CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
—-- 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—After dinner a walk was proposed. The conver- 
sation on the whole was useful and pleasing. Many tolera- 
ble hits were made during the ramble, and as they were 
much in your way, I certainly intended to have noted them, 
though I protest the whole have escaped me, with the ex- 
ception of one. This is altogether attributable to the **** 
badness of my memory ; which, of course, you will excuse. 


The Housewife. 


Gridirons.—Among the late but humble inventions, we 
noticed a few gridiron made by a Gentleman of Connec. 
ticut. The bars are of hollow wrought iron, having a 
large tin reflector, which throws the heat on the article to 
be cooked, and a dripping pan to receive the gravy. This 
gridiron is so constructed as to secure 7-8ths of the juices 
of the meat; and the several parts take to pieces, and ean 
peaily be cleaned ; the bars are on an inclined plane, and 
the elevation secures every drop of juice in the dripping. 
pan, to the great saving of butter. 

——————__] 


Go Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL NEW-YEaR’s Gir tT.—We intend to present 
our readers, next week, with four extra pages of the 
Kaleidoscope ; so that the whole number will contain an 
unusual variety, of matter, including the long-promised 
a on Irish Literature, and a mass of amusing ar. 
ticles. 

















CHARADES AND ConuNDRUMS.—Perhaps we may be thought 
fastidious, but we are of opinion that the charade ought to 
be divided into syllables. We therefore cannot recognise 
the mode of arrangement adopted by some of our corres. 
pondents in the following words: affect-i-on, (affection;) 
Du-chess (Duchess;) line-age (lineage;) sat-ire (satire ;) he-art 
(heart ;) e-leg-ant (elegant ;) hit-her (hither ;) not-ice (notice;) 
&c. These have been omitted as being irregular and inad. 
missible. Other offerings in this department have been 
declined, as too palpable, and therefore not answering the 
principal end which is expected from such bagatelles, which, 
unless they tend.to sharpen the wits, would consume time 
most unprofitably. 


PuzzLes.—The solution to the 10th, which was not given 
last week, is Adam; which, when accented on the first syl- 
lable, is a male; on the second a female. It may easily be 
inserted witha pen. We particularly request that corres. 
pondents in this department will accompany their commu. 
nications with the solutions. 


The problem communicated by J. M. has appeared already ia 
more than one of our publications. 











Jsabella’s lines and T. 0.’s enigma shall appear in our next pub- 


lication. 





TuE PuppyisM OF RESPECTABILITY.—The able letter on this 


subject is reluctantly postponed until next week. Its length 
was its only obstacle to present insertion. We shall be 
glad to hear further from this correspondent, at his leisure, 





The letter of Macclesficldiensis, on the correct pronunciation 


of the word Kaleidoscope, shall appear as early as possible. 





Your Reader's communication shall assuredly have a place 


next week. 





GrerMAN PorpuLaR TALEs.—Our remarks on, and selection 


from this work, together with our Fireside department, 
have excluded some other articles intended for this week's 
Kaleidoscope, the postponement of which shall be as tempo 


rary as possible. 


A Friend’s Allegory is reserved for our next. 





G.’s offerings, as usual, are welcome, and shall appear in our 


next. 





Tom’s invocation shall also have a place next week: in the 


mean time, we beg to recal the attention of the writer to 
the following couplet, which requires elucidation : 
** Let sculptors talk of Medician grace, 
Here shall they see the minion of her race.” 





H. 0. R. and Nasus have been received. 





SgPULCHRAL Inscriprions.—The second number of this series 


is to be found in a preceding column; and the third has 
been received. We shall address a note to Augustus next 
week in answer to his query. 





We have further to acknowledge Anonymous.—Feliz.—P. N- 


—A Friend. 











Ned, passing the door of his friend, the solicitor, observed 
rather too many servants, &c. ‘* What !”* said he, ‘* has 
the law provided all this?” ‘* No, my dear Sir,” replied 
his left-hand neighbour, Tom, ‘* it is not the daw, but the 


about “these matters than myself, and therefore do as 


seemeth thee good.—Yours truly, 
WINDY JEMMY. 


Sold 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuESDAY, by E. 


Sm1TH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. : 
also by J. Bywater and Co. Pool-lane;. Evans, Chegwia 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 
J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; fur ready 
money only. 
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